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Original. 
CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


Manrz persons are unable to see the use of spending so much time in the acquisition 
of Latin and Greek, as is requiged in our Colleges, but think that it might be much 
more profitably employed on something they would consider more practical, such as the 
modern languages, or the sciences, Without advocating the Classical system in toto, 
we still think it so muclt superior to any other, that we shall try if we cannot show these 
sceptics some of its advantages; premising, however, that it is not fair to judge of the 
system by the imperfect manner in which it is carried into operation in this country, 
where (from an apparent misunderstanding of its objects) some of its best features are 
omitted, while some of the worse are retained. 

To examine the subject thoroughly would require much more time and space than 
can now be devoted to it; as it would be necessary to look into all the objects proposed 
to be attained by education, of itself sufficient to fill a volume. We must therefore take 
the following propositions for granted : 

That the whole of man’s life is but a schooling for another state of existence ; 

That this schooling is to be carried on by means of the duties and circumstances of life ; 

That the education of the boy should be the preparation for self schooling of the man ; 

Or to state the whole in fewer terms, 

Self-education is to be continued until death ; the education of the boy is merely pre- 
paratory to that of the man. 

Moral and menta! discipline should therefore be the chief objects of education ; and 


these must commence from early childhood, Long before the mind can comprehend the 


» 


4 ‘ing 


“duties of life, it may be prepared for their discharge. Principles may be instilled betore 
great occasions demand them. Habits of investigation and industry may be established 
in the mind, before the understanding can comprehend the objects on which they are to 
be exerted. And such moral qualities as humility and trustfulness, if not cultivated in 
are scarcely to be acquired in after life. 
forming a plan of education, it is of every importance thet this point be first set- 
tled, viz: If the education of the child be merely preparatory, or be entire. We think 
that the Classical system proceeds on the first, and therefore has more regard to habits 
and discipline, than to imparting facts. But there is a system, much advocated by those 
styled Wtilitariens (7) which seems to be getting into fashion, and from which evil con- 
Sequences may result. This looking upon education as confined to childhood, and seem- 
‘ing to think that all the man is to know must be acquired at school, aims at cramming 
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as many facts into the brain as it can hold. But knowing that the infant mind cannot 
contain, still less understand, all the facts of all the sciences, the advocates of this sys- 
tem, instead of élévating the mind to the level of the sciences, would reduce the sciences 
* to the level of the mind, by a set of “ adapted to the youthful understanding, and the 
whole made easy to children” books. This not only gives the child a desultory and in- 
accurate way of studying, from the wide range he is forced over ; but by sedulously 
hiding or smoothing over all difficulties gives a distaste for application, and unfits for 
thorough investigation ; and worse than all, puffs up the mind with an idea of its own 
knowledge. 

Let us now examine the influence the Classical system has in forming the mind, on 
the principles above laid down. 


In the first place, the boy has a Latin grammar given to him, which he is compelled 


thoroughly to master. Not to speak of the excellent exercise this is tor the memory, it 
gives a habit of persevering labor in a disagreeable work, which will be of incalculable 
value in after life. The child learns, moreover, that however difficult @ thing may ap- 
pear at first, it must sooner or later yield to industry. ‘These results alone are worth all 
the facts his brain could hold. It may be objected that he cannot understand the gram- 
mar, nor perceive the use of the rules he is so laboriously acquiring. True, but we 
think this to be no disadvantage; it treins the mind to humility and trustfulncss. It 
shows the child at the very outset, that he must not expect to understand every thing at 
once; that he must take something on trust—an important step toward rooting out that 
spirit of scepticism, but too natural to the human mind. 

When the simple parts of the grammar are mastered, the pupil commences reading, 
by help of the dictionary. Now he perceives the use of much of that which he has just 
been learning, and all his faculties are called into play in the application of this know- 
ledge. Composition follows, and more difficult authors ; these arouse a spirit of research 
and investigation ; irregular words must be examined, obscure passages elucidated ; 

- the youth is shown that the instruments are in his hands, and is thus taught their use. 
The memory is meanwhile strengthened by the learning by heart various passages in 
the authors read. And in all these exercises the greatest possible accuracy is required, 
carelessness being never overlooked. We could dwell much longer on this theme, but 
we hope enough has been said to show how such a system must train the mind in habits 
of Perseverance, Industry, Trustfulness, Research, Accuracy, Overcoming of Difficult- 
ies, &-c. The pupil does indeed find that no valuabie knowledge can be acquired with- 
out hard labor; that there is no roya! road to learning; but he also finds that there are 
few difficulties which will not yield to well directed perseverance. 

Now we believe there is no other study which combines so many advantages as this, 
pursued too, as it always is, in connection with Mathematics. ‘The modern languages 
are so liable to changes, that the principles of their construction cannot be laid down 
with that certainty necessary for the instruction of children. Ail spoken languages 
must be highly idiomatic and irregular. Besides, no modern te exhibits in its con- 
struction, and in the modification of its elements, that science which render the 
Latin and Greek so well adapted to the developement of the reasoning powers. Not 


that the medern are to be negleeted ; pe nea ce pa : 


we mean that they eannot supply the place of the modern languages. 
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ily omit much that might be said on the advantages resulting from the 
combination of Mathematics ~vith the Classics ; how they mutually supply defects, and 
as it were, work into each other’s hands. Nor have we room to advert to those defects 
in the Classical system which we admit exist ; as for instance, the bad effect the indis- 
criminate perusal of heather authors often has on the morals. These faults, though 
grievous, are of easy r2medy. But we must take the liberty of enquiring how it is that 
our Colleges scem to have so generally misunderstood the advantages of the Classical 
system, us they must have done, or they would not have omitted some of its most valua- 
ble elements, i. e. the accurate study of the principles of grammar, and the application 
of these:by composition in prose and verse. Unless the views taken in this paper be 
entirely wrong, the perusal of a number of works is not by any means the object. We 
do not study Latin and Greek to get the opinions of Cicero, or Horace, or Zenophon, 
§c./but to form the mind. It follows then that accuracy, not quantity, is to be attend- 
vd to; the acquisition of good mental habits is the grand point. Now is it not too often 
the case, that the only thing thought of in our Colleges is, how many books can be run 
through in a year? Composition and grammatical knowledge are almost utterly neg- 
lected. Now it is well known, that the mind is more usefully exercised by one page of 
composition, even in prose, than by six of translation. But how much greater must be 
the advantages of verse writing, where both the laws of Prosody, and those of Grammar, 
must be attended to ; where difficnities are met at every step, which nothing but ready 
invention and accurate knowledge can overcome. This we know is the course pursu- 
ed in the European schools, especially the English, and what are the results? The 
American scholar knows so many books ; the English knows the languages. _ 

We should like to speak of the practical value of this system, in giving readiness of 
expression, a better understanding of vur own language, and greater ease in the acqui- 
sition of others. We might show how classical knowledge infuses a taste for the pleas- 
ures of literature ; how it removes prejudices, and is often the means of preserving the 
mind from low pursuits. We might tell of the brilliant phalanx of men who owed much 
of their powers to school discipline—of a Milton, a Burke, a Chatham, a Pitt, a Wirt, 
&c.—But we hope, that without all this, enough has been said to show that, if properly 
conducted, the Classical system combines advantages which should make every father 
think serionaly, before he deprives his son of its benefits. E. B, 
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_ “1 once heard a man say, ‘Shakspeare was certainly a great writer, but what is the 
use of his writings? Would he not have done more good to his fellow creatures by 
putting one loaf of bread into their hands? An anonymous author furnishes a good 
reply to the gentleman: “Poetry warms the heart, and fills the head with useful and 
agreeable maxims, and beautiful images, sublimes the affections, and thereby enlarges 
our enjoyment and worth. Moral excellence, ina great measure, depends on exquisite 
sent j—® person may have both a lively, a sensible, and an improved taste; and 
yet be a bad character, from giving himself up to the dominion of his passions ; never- 
‘theless, without this enlivened temper of soul, no man ever became excellent.’ ” 
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Original. 
VIRTUE AND FORTITUDE. 


To do every thing which duty requires for the disinterested purpose of gaining the 
approbation of heaven, is the sublime principle of virtue, the source and soul of happi- 
ness. No present reward can make us happy, for every thing in life is fleeting and un- 
certain; and no immediate reward shofild be expected, for then our virtue would be nar- 
row and selfish. But who can relinquish all his attachments to the world, and look 
with the indifference of pure religion, on the good and evil of life? Whose intellect is 
so refined—whose piety is so exalted, that he can lose his dearest friends, and not re- 
gret? His fond parents, and not be stung with sorrow? Be torn from the object of 
his love, with whom are entwined his hopes, his expectations, his felicitie:, and not be 
overwhelmed with the most poignant grief? Who can live in poverty, and not repine? 
Meet the proud man’s scorn, without being wounded to the quick ; and be deprived of 
health, or tortured with pain, and still always support the confidence of hope, the resig- 
nation of faith? 

All these and more can be endured by him whom religion and reason have enlighten- 
ed; who have been taught by adversity the lessons of truth. What can damp the 
courage, or depress the spirits of him who knows, that in danger he will be shielded 
from harm? Or, think you reader, it would be possible for one to shrink from difficulty 
and pain, who is assured that the tenfoid pain of guilt will be the inevitable conse- 
quence? By proper considerations, the evils just enumerated may be made to appear, 
on the whole, for the best. My friend, my companion, the object of my love, are only 
transferred to a happier state, whither I must soon follow, perhaps to-morrow! Poverty 
is no evil, but to the proud man, whom tbe vices of society have corrupted ; nature is 
happier with a temperate feast—a crust satisfies hunger—water allays thirst, and these 
are always within the power of every one. Industry will ensure you all that is neces- 
sary for the enjoyments of life. The proud man’s scorn, is an evil purely ideal; it in- 
jures me no more in reality than the grimace of a monkey or the barking of a dog. Let 
him reflect upon this truth, and he may reform. 

Even pain and sickness+-which are among the most formidable ills of life—cannot 
make a good man despair, {@r he will know that shortly it must cease, and leave him 
with renewed vigor, and cheerful spirits here, or transfer him to the regions of felicity, 
where he will be at rest and happy. Thus, by a proper regulation of the mind, wemay 
shield ourselves from the evils and miseries which shake the world. 

But this sublimity of virtue and fortitude can never be acquired by « votary of the - 
world. With his intellect incessantly en by the senses, he cannot roam over 
the green fields of truth and reason. | appetites and passions give bounds to his 
hopes, but in his own bosom he has no resource. Wholly dependent on externals—if 
you point him to the noble self-denial, which makes man superior to the objects of sense, 
he regards it as a chimera—hugs himself up in his narrow views, and wonders any one 
ean be so foolish as to think he can be happy without luxury and wealth. 


pws we 
A “running account” means, getting trurted and prising out far re or Texas. 
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Original. 
THE SICK STUDENT. 


FROM A DIARY. 
Ua Pr. YrVOTn CA41AVO 
“Look at me. Why the winds sigh through my bones, 
And children jeer me; and the boughs that wave, 
And whisper loosely in the summer air, 
Shake their green leaves in mockery, as if to say, 
These are the longer lives.” 


“Monday.—Every day forces upon me a stronger conviction, that my existence is al- 
most at an end. I am thin, and pale, and weak, and my nerves are in a frightful state. 
The slightest agitation makes me tremble. My mind is also harassed. Certain cir- 
cumstances haunt me like demons. [ am constantly oppressed with a dark sense of 
danger and hopelessness. I cannot depict the protracting power of this thought, which 
has become perpetual. When! am aloneat night, it affects me most. I often,—oh yes, 
how often! wish my task were done! ° 

Wednesday.—I overheard a conversation last night, which affected me strongly. In 
the early part of the evening I had been complaining of a tooth-ache, and had received 
a visit from the physician. When he took his leave I followed him down stairs without 
being observed, to ask him a question—when this brief colloquy arrested me on the 
steps :— 

‘Well, doctor,’ said my friend, ‘can you do any thing for his teeth?’ 

* Nothing,’ was the reply. ‘They are decaying very rapidly. They will not last long.’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Then the cold voice resumed, 

* They'll last long enough for his use. They’re poor, white, sickly things, and have 
the true consumptiv> look.’ 

* Do you think him so ill ” 

‘I think he may last the summer, but the first cold will sweep him off.’ 

‘But travelling, doctor, would not that have some effect ” 

‘Well, I dont know; perhaps it would. A summer voyage, end a winter or two in 
the South of France, might assist him in lingering out ; but it would be only a reprieve. 
He must die soon.’ 

Then the street door opened. 

*Ab! its a fine, mild evening.’ 

You'll have « pleasant walk, doctor?” 

*Very. Good night.’ 


The door was closed. 1 stole back to my room, breathless, not with terror, bat with 
the intense nature of the feelings and thoughts which were concentrated and crowded 
together in that moment. ‘ H+ must die scon.’ The words rang i my ears. | looked 
down at my long white fingers. I listened, as for my life, to the beating of my heart— 
and thought, yes seemed to realize how soon it would cease to give life amd beauty to 
' this furm of as it may seem, a feeling of delight and exhilaration came 
overme. A defiance agsinst all the miseries whieh had weighed me down 
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to the dust. Life to me seemed to have been no friend, death was no enemy. I stood 
upon the awful edge of a sublime precipice, from which I was not to be hurled with vio- 
lence and horror ; but was about to glide off, like an eagle floating on expanded wings, 
leaving anguish and despair behind, to seek another resting place. I went to the win- 
dow. The stars were shining most benignantly upon me, and the serene blue sky was 
but delicately stained with a few transparent clouds, which floated like fairy barks on 
the azure tide. I had been fascinated with the study of astronomy, and there was not a 
planet, and scarcely a star, which was not familiar to me, and enriched in my gaze with 
some pure and happy association. At certain periods of my life, I had consulted them 
with that kind of capricious and feigned superstition in which sanguine and solitary 
young men sometimes indulge. Some, too, were hallowed by their connection with 
particular events, which I had watched with persons dear to me ; and which had been 
the themes of my contemplation in times of health and hope. There they were, all 
bright in their immortal beauty; and all these I were to leave—to leave them in their 
lucid glory—forever. Others would gaze on them, when the grass should have grown 
over my cold, slumbering dust. ‘The universal hush and mellow lustre of night would 
come down again @h the breathing earth ;—the stars would girdle the heavens in their 
bewitching loveliness ;—the rich flowers would burst again from their verdant mass of 
leaves; and the lulling murmur of the moon-lit waters, would charm the lonely wood. 
Every thing I admired—every thing I loved—1 must be torn from all! Then I was 
overcome, and wept. 

A new feeling came upon me, opening on my mind like the dawning of morn. A 
new existen¢ dl se] There is nothing so stupendous, so overpowering 
as the thought of an hereafter. What should so engrogs the energies of thought and 
being as the pathless, unknown fatcre—where our dwelling place will be with the great 
eternal! The tears ccased coursing each other down my cheeks. I was bewildered, 
lost in wonder. Its exciting nature took from me the,power of farther reflection, and I 
slept. The last idea in my mind was, that I had the ption—and even when my 
heavy eyelids closed, and slumber sealed them, the same dark consciousness went in 
my wild, vague dreams. I wandered through trackless wilds with an arrow in my side; 
often striving to extract it, but in vain. Then I came toa fair city. The crowd were ° 
every where seeking pleasure among the gewgaws of earth. How cold and strange it 
all seemed to me. Now I was in the theatre. Now in the dance. Then walking 
along a sunny promenade, listening to laughter and music—but always the arrow was in 
my side, and I had no voice to crave assistance, or make known my awful situation.— 
Then a lonely child, one dear to me in my waking moments, came to me and kissed 
me, and offered to relieve my suffering by drawing out the fatal dart ;—but a monstrous, 
gigantic serpent seized her even at my side, and enveloped her tender form in his leath- 
some green folds. I cannot go on, although it was nothing but a dream, nor dwell on 
the sight from which I fled—but wherever I fled, the dragon pursued me, and my con- 
vulsive, yet fruitless exertions to fasten doors after me, which weuld open and ‘eave me 
exposed, effectually aroused me. I awoke, and wiped the cold drops from my forehead. 

Saturday.—I have been reading to-day How calm Jam! Can it result from phi- 
losophy ? I could spend an existence in reading. My i almost as vivid 
as realities. To sit in a still room with the summer morning in gently 
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upon my forehead—what can life afford better? All! human passions can be called up 
in me by a hook. By it I am transformed into a different being. This moment] really 
deemed myself a healthy, vigorous man. I had become the character I was perusing, 
when the sight of my skeleton hand shocked me, and recalled my wandering imagina- 
tion. I no longer felt pleasure in the prospect of death. At first, it was a novelty— 
but I have become too familiar with it. I shrink and tremble. Even now a cold shud- 
dering ran over my frame. 1 would give the world forhealth. Compared with it, what 
is fame? I start when I reflect, that to gain each of these, men have flung it away.— 
Grant me but health, and a noble heart to appreciate it—I ask no more. No matter in 
what lowly station my lot may be cast. No matter how blighted my fame—how poor— 
how insignificant. All these are unworthy of a thought to him, who can stride free and 
strong over the green fields, and simply breathe the air of heaven. Free me from dis- 
ease, and wreck me on a desert island. I would live on fruits, and lie all day in the 
sun—I would herd with the beasts and be happy in the joy of physical strength—I 
would be any thing but the dying wretch Iam. The thought is too dreadful for endu- 
rance, 

Monday.—The doctor said I might be cured by a voyage. I have been striving to 
raise the means necessary to goto France. It is impossible. Because I am poor, I 
must die. Some around me waste thousands on the most worthless pleasures. Oh, 
strange, mysterious world ! 

Tuesday.—Learned to-day, that but for this disease, I might have obtained a most lu- 
crative situation at 

Tuesday.—It is two weeks since I wrote last in this book. I have been confined to 
my bed, but am better—much better. My pains are mostly gone, and my spirits much 
raised. Oh! if I shall recover after all! 

Thursday.—I am in fine glee to-day. My health rapidly improving. What a stupid 
fellow is that doctor, who said [ must die. To be sure I must die—so must we all—but 
I hope for many a bright year yet. I took a little walk this morning. How strangely 
beautiful every thing Books out doors, I never was so happy. The sun warmed my 
chilled blood. I only want a little care and exercise to be a well man again. 

Friday.—I am still on the recovery. Indeed, I am getting quite hearty again. How 
kind every one in the house is tome. Iam continually receiving little dainties and flow- 
ers, as presents. How delightful! I shall regret to leave these excellent people, but 
I am resolved to spend my next winter at the South. [ called on the dentist to-day— 
What a curious fellow he is. Why did he refuse to file my teeth? 

Monday.—Every pain is passing away. I rambled yesterday through a little garden 
and wood, at the seat of my friend, whither he had conveyed me in his carriage. It was 
delightful to feel the perceptible return of vigor and health. I inbaled the breath of the 
flowers—I reposed beneath the shady trees—I sat by the murmuring stream, and looked 
down in its transparent depths. How beautiful—how wonderfully and exquisitely 
beautiful, all nature is, could man but spare time from the common and low passions 
of life to regard it, as it deserves. When any one can so far overcome these influences 
as to give up his soul to the contemplation of nature, he becomes a poet, a painter, an 
orator—something great-—pure—glowing, and elevated—something full of living fire 
and glory—ang why may not Ibe one? I wil!—I will. Temperance shall, hereafter, 
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be my aim to ensure my health, I will brace up these great and growing energies, which 
I feel stirring within me. I will not any longer despond, but cope with those who have 
gone before me in a track of brightness, and whose works have made them immortal. 
What would Burns have been if, instead of being abandoned to the drifting currents of 
adversity, like « wretched ship tossed on a bleak sea—he had been placed, in early youth, 
in a counting house, where mere business had occupied all his time? He would have 
been lost to the world; and so thousands must be, because they do nct strive—they do 
not seek to labor up the dazzling steep, but are content to repose in inglorious indolence 
at the base. | will breathe out the fire that isin me. My future years shall be———.” 

Here the student dropped his pen, being seized with a cough, which left him a corpse. 

It is an awful, and yet a consoling symptom of the dreadful disease of which he fell 
the victim, that exactly in proportion as the sufferer approaches the crisis, he deems him- 
self retreating from the dreadful brink. I watched the gleaming up of « spirit, and lis- 
tened to his confiding plans for the future, with the most peculiar melancholy emotions. 
Often I nearly resolved to reveal to him the certainty of his almost immediate dissolu- 
tion. But it seemed like a ruthless sacrilege to break with a word the deceitful, but 
soothing spell which kept him constantly peaceful and happy. Besides, since nature 
had given it to him, why should I take itaway? If death, the loathed monster, approach- 
ed with his hideous features covered, why should [ tear off the veil, and disclose the 
sight of horror? 

I followed my poor friend to the grave, one soft summer afternoon, with a heavy 
heart, and have since perused this little picture of his latest visions with a sad pleasure, 
If, as the reader follows them to their last, dreary termination, he is induced to examine 
his own calculations for the future, my melancholy task will not have been accomplish- 
ed in vain. 





GENIUS. 


—— & 
From « Lecture on Self Knowledge, delivered before the Young Men’s Association in Albany, 
BY HENRY Q. HAWLEY.* 


aa dled wee Aarrotbaneriesinentnd tiie: pobre: pian a 
faculties of the mind are innate—we can account for what we call genius. Of all the 
capacities of mind, this is the most sublime, and the least comprehended. More in- 
scrutable than the famous riddle of the Sphynx, there has yet been found no Edipus 
to solve it; and although it has occupied the profoundest attention of the learned of eve- 
ry age, since men first began to examine into the operations of their own minds, its ori- 
gin is still undetermined, and its nature undefined. 

From the spirit and particular bent of their philosophy, the ancients regarded genius— 
to use the expression applied by one of their poets‘to his own art—as Nascitur non fit— 
as born, not acquired. Al! their speculations in regard to the mind proceeded from 
this, as from a first principle, which had received the sanction of Plato and Aristotle, 
and could not therefore be infringed upon. As sn effect from such sentiments, no 


¢ This extract has been kindly furnished for the Miscellany, by the author. 
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scholar ventured to question the truth of the favorite doctrine which made genius innate 
in the soul, while those sects of philosophy maintained an unshaken authority. But 
when at length men dared to deny the dogmas even of Aristotle—when contrary to their 
own conviction, Nascitur non fit, in common with other principles of the Peripatetic 
system of philosophy, became a subject of investigation; and while some have still 
maintained it as the only rational exposition of genius, others have gone to the opposite 
extreme and denied it altogether. , 

We would suppose that it was impossible for reasoning beings to fall into the palpa- 
ble errors implied in either of the above positions. In its broadest signification, and con- 
sidered apart from the influence of cultivation upon the mind ; Nascitur, non fit—in the 
emphatic language of a late discourse upon this subject—nascitur ron fit “isa lie,” but 
equally regarded as an absolute proposition, Fit, non nascitur, is also a lie. 

Genius is innate, but only so far as those sentiments and motives, which incline the 
mind toward the particular pursuits in which its superiority is evinced, are innate. It is 
not therefore a distinct capacity—but the peculiar perfection to which the organization 
and cultivation of the mind will admit of its using any of its capacities. Thus Locke 
and the unfortunate Shelley were persons of the most eminent genius, but how widely 
opposite—the one being the profoundest of philosophers—and the other distinguished 
alone for the brilliant but unequal creations of his imagination. 

In these reflections, I am supported by the records of the past. The lives of men of 
genius will afford a moral to guide us here. What poet, or painter, or sculptor, or mu- 
sician, or statesman ever attained to eminence, who was not actuated by a passionate 
love for his profession—an ardent enthusiasm in indulging those sentiments which form- 
ed and controlled his aspirations? When Michael Angelo, after some time silently 
gazing upon a marble statue of St. George, suddenly exclaimed “ march,” it was a no- 
ble testimony to the genius of the sculptor ; but it also evinced the exquisite suscept- 
ibility to the perfection of his art—-to the grace, and beauty, and sublimity, and truth to 
nature, which so deeply color all the productions of this, most distinguished of modern 
artists. The stature “breathed the flame, with which twas wrought ;” but who but 
Michael Angelo could have animated it from the depths of his own soul, with the inspi- 
ration of Life—with the fire stolen from heaven! 

Ah! it is the enthusiasm of its impulses, which breathing genius into the soul, inspires 

it with a second life; and awakens the God within us, to consecrate the thoughi—to 
point the pencil, or direct the steel. It was the enthusiasm of Genius, which to gain the 
laurel, made Plato a wrestler at the Pythian and Isthmian games; and at Elis, gave 
the prize to Pythagoras. It was the enthusiasm of Genius, which hallowed the melan- 
choly of Cowley, and gave rapture even to the broken-hearted Cary ; which consumed 
the soul of Byron with eternal fires, and hovering over the thoughts of Milton, sublime- 
ly bore them to the very throne of God. Divine influence which circles round those 
doomed of the earth—the neglected sons of genius, with joys which even immortality 
cannot always give ; which steels the breast against all cares of earth—all throbs of ago- 
ny, and jaughs at time, reposing on eternity, oh! what is life without thy radiance to 
illumine it!—and what is death, with thee to frown away despair, and strew the grave 
with flowers plucked from heaven ! 
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SKETCHES—sy pavt pry, sr. 


Messrs. Epitors :—You remember that I disclosed to the readers of the Miscellany, 
in the last number, some traits of my character, and the manner in which my knowl- 
edge is acquired; and with your kind permission I will now trouvle them with an inci- 
dent by way of illustration. But allow me first, Messrs. Editors, to beg pardon for the 
frequent recurrence of the important little pronoun J. From the very nature of these 
sketches, it is almost impossible to avoid it; and on this account I sincerely hope to es- 
cape the odious censure of an egotist. 

In one of my usual prying rambles after knowledge the other day, I chanced to espy 
the street door of an elegant dwelling standing open, and apparently tempting the en- 
trance of the curious. Thinking this an excellent opportunity to indulge my favorite 
propensity, I immediately entered sans ceremonie. Before I had time to shake the dust 
from my feet, or even to notice the silver bell-knob, or the beautifully polished knocker, 
I found myself in the middle of the entry, gazing around with evident surprise. Pre- 
sently cheerful voices were heard in an adjoining room, and it appeared, from the man- 
ner in which that useful but unruly member called the tongue was employed, that some 
important subject was under discussion ; probably a grand scheme for a mora! reform- 
ation, on the merits of the last ball, or perhaps it might be a good dinner’ Any how, 
thought I, this is just the place for me. So drawing my ear close to the key-hole, I lis- 
tened to every word within. “Now do you consider Miss Amanda so very handsome?” 
asked a sweet voice. “No,” said a gentleman, “TI think her by no means handsome, . 
and if she is, she is entirely too proud of it; I don’t see how Zeke Thrifty can admire 
her: but I would not give much for his judgement, or his fortune either, for I have heard 
that he is not able to pay his honest debts; and there is the new justice, Squire-what 
do-you-call-him, who pretends to be a great scholar, and they say he has never studied 
a word of Latin in his life.” ““O, Mr. Wiseman, that just reminds me of a phrase I 
met to-day in reading,” said the lady, “ here it is—‘procul, procul, este profani’; now I 
presume by your talk that you have studied Latin, and I wish you would translate it for 
me.” “ With pleasure, madam,” answered the other, who I began to think was some 
great linguist, “if you recollect the sentence written on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace, 
you will perceive that it is very similar to this Latin phrase, and no doubt signifies about 
the same thing. But Miss Fanny, what do you think of Paul Pry; you know, I sup- 
pose, that he has commenced writing for the Miscellany?” “ Well, sir, I think he don’t 
know much, and might as well keep his “sketches” at home. I could write as well 
myself. But, Mr. Wiseman, what does “sui generis” mean—I don’t believe he knows 
the meaning of it himself?” “I think it means, a crier of a court, but it may signify an 
inquisitive person, and this is the sense in which he uses it,” answered the gentleman, 
“and if he is the fellow he pretends to be, { advise you, Miss Fanny, to stop up every 
key-hole in the house ; I would n«t be at all surprised if he were listening somewhere 
now.” Here the conversation ceased, and the door suddenly opening gave my cranium 
such a tremendous thump, as almost stunned me, and sent me staggering headlong into 
a grove of geraniums and lemon trees. The sweet odors of the crushed plants coon re- 
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vived me, and springiag up I found myself directly opposite the parlor door, where stood 
Miss Fanny, pale, and almost frightened out of her wits. “Why la! Mr. Pry, I beg 
your pardon ; I really was not aware of your head being so near the latch, or I would 
not have opened the door.” “No, I suppose not,” said I, “nor would yon have indul- 
ged so freely in remarks upon one whom you supposed tobe absent either. Learn from 
this, madam, to deal less in detraction.” So saying, I seampered out of the house, 
afraid to look back lest I should see the enraged proprietor at my heels, and ran till I 
arrived safe within ray own little domicil, where I sat down and began to take a phre- 
nological survey of my pericranium. In consequence of the severe concussion with the 
door, I found my bump of inquisitiveness more largely developed than ever before ; the 
others were about as prominent as usual. Ah! said I, thisis knowledge dearly bought, 
however, I must make the best possible use of it; so taking pen and paper I would 
have written a very learned disquisition on the art and practice of detraction, had not 
the equilibrium of my brains been so materially disturbed that every idea was out of 
place. It cannot be denied that detraction is one of the most censurable as well as the 
basest means to accomplish its ends. There is an universal longing in the breasts of 
intelligent beings for something higher, 
“ Men would be angels, angels would be gods,” 

and mankind vainly imagine that they can elevate their own character by depreciating 
that of another ; but generally they succeed about as well as the pedestrian, who should 
stop in the middle of a race to lay ~ 2tumbling block in the path of his opponent. De- 
traction is not confined to any particular class of persons ; yet in the most fashionable 
circles, where we would look for examples of good breeding, we often find it most pre- 
valent. It does not proceed however from a feeling of conscious superiority ; on the 
contrary, being the offspring of jealousy, it is always directed against superior worth. 
Much as we proudly and justly boast of our freedom of epeech, it is a liberty that should 
be abridged, when it becomes the instrument to effect the purposes of a vile detractor. 

I should offer some more sage reflections upon this interesting subject, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, but on account of ihe disarrangement of my upper story by the late severe shock, 
these must suffice. I would advise those who are prone to speak evil of others in their 
absence, to look out for Paul Pry, or some other equally inquisitive listener. 
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Original. 
THE STREAM OF LIFE. 
IL. i. 

Oh! onward it rolleth Now sweetly it glideth 

Its fated tide, Through perfumed bow’rs, 
And slowly it spreadeth And gladly it whileth 

Its bosom wide, The sunny hours ; 
“And often it varieth And its banks it dresseth 

Its fitful course, In flow’ry pride,— 
As farther it leaveth And onward it rolleth 

Itg gladsome source. Its gentle tide. 
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Now sadly 1t murmur’th 
Its mournful dirge, 

And drearily moanetls 





v. 


It speedeth, it speedeth 
Far from its source, 
And onward it harrieth 


Its swelling surge, Its fitful course ; 
And its bosom it striveth *Midst the rocks it dasheth 
In gloom to hide,— Its billows free, 
And onward it rolleth Till its waters reacheth 
Its gentle tide. Evzrnity’s sea. 
Iv. vi. 
Now widely it flingeth Oh! man how he dreameth — 
Its smiling foam, His years away,— 
As swiftly it beareth How illy he spendeth 
Its wand’rer home ; His fleeting day ; 
And wildly it lasheth Nor thinks he, n-r heedeth, 
The rocky side,— In boasted pride, 
And onward it rolleth That life onward rolleth 
Its angry tide. Its fated tide! » ; Z. 





Original, 
THE SPIRIT OF GAIN. 


As various as are the sources of national! pride, yet our national character, we regret 
to say it, is not without its blemishes. The standard of morality and patriotism, we 
fear, is not so high and exalted as in the younger days of our Republic. That republi- 
can simplicity which adorned the character of its illustrions founders, has given place to 
a wasteful extravagance. The love of gain has taken too strong a hold upon the affec- 
tions of the people, and too many worghip at the shrine of Plutus. We have been repre- 
sented by foreign travellers as bowing down at the foot of mammon, and making gold 
our worshipping idol. Indignant as may be our feelings at such a representation, know- 
ing as we do, that it springs from an envious and malevolent spirit, yet are we not for- 
ced to acknowledge the truth of the picture? Who has not witnessed for the last few 
years, that restless and insatiate idve of gain which has marked the conduct of the peo- 
ple? Theslow, but sure means for the acquisition of property, Have been abandoned 
for the contrivances and gambling schemes, which tend to disgrace us as a nation, and 
corrupt private as well as public morals. 

Our national character is greatly sullied by this inordinate love of gain. The desire 
for the accumulation of wealth, whén confined withia proper limits, and not made the 
chief object of pursuit, is a strong impulse to honorable effort, inciting to industry, fru- 
gality, the growth and improvement of the country. But when carried to excess, and 
permitted to prevail universally like an epidemic, and indulged in as the grand and only 
object of pursuit, it proves highly detrimental to public morals, public virtue, and endan- 
gers public freedom. “The love of money is the root of all evil,” and “ he that maketh 
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haste to be rich shall not be innocent,” is the decree of heaven. This excessive, this 
inordinate love of gain, exerts too a baneful influence upon the literature and learning 
of the country. When wealth is estimatgd as the highest object of ambition, and recog- 
nized as the mark of distinction, entitlin possessor to superiority, the man of literary 
taste and refinement, of genius and learning, is made to hold but a secondary rank in 
the community. The acquisition of knowledge is gained only by slow and laborious 
effort, incessantly demanding the best energies of the mind. Who then will devote 
himself to so arduous a task, exercise that self denial, and spend those hours of intense 
and peinful study, unless the bright goal of his ambition, the highest niche in the temple 
of fame, is awarded tothe scholar. 

It is not against the acquisition of riches, but the lust of riches, which we protest.— 
The possession of wealth by some is a blessing to themselves, society, and the country 
atlarge. It is.made subservient to the promotion of praiseworthy and benevolent pur- 
poses, in carrying forward measures which tend to enlighten, improve, and bless man- 
kind. But experience and history teach us, that individuals as well as nations have 
fallen a sacrifice to this base and destructive passion. The downfall of the ancient Re- 
publics are mournful relics of its sad effects. Are we not told that at the time of the 
overthrow of the Roman commonwealth, all classes of men had become so debased and 
corrupted by this all absorbing passion, that public tables were set out, on which candi- 
dates for office placed their money as the price of the people’s votes? It produces a 
selfishness of feeling, a laxity of the moral principles, and draws off the attention of the 
people from the affairs of Government, which eventually falls into the hands of ambi- 
tious and unprincipled men, seeking their own personal aggrandizement, and who rise 
upon the ruins of their country. The only solid basis on which the glorious structure 
of public freedom can safely and permanently rest, is public virtue. Let that become 
corrupted, and it falls, a mass of ruins, to the ground. Let then the march of this moral 
pestilence—this inordinate love of gain, be stayed in its onward course, which if not ar- 
rested, will one day sweep away in its mad career every vestige of Republican Liberty. 








Original. 
THE ELOQUENCE OF RICHARD HENRY LEE, 


Exoqvence exhibits itself under various forms. Sometimes it is bold and command- 
ing, resistless as the mountain torrent, and exerting an almost supernatural influence 
upon man. Then again it is gentie, devoid of impetuosity; mild and soothing, though 
fascinating in its nature, and leaving an ecstatic feeling in the mind. The eloquence of 
Richard Henry Lee partook of this latter character. It had none of that superior force, 
that thrilling power, which the eloquence of his contemporary, Patrick Henry, possess- 
ed, but as bas been justly observed, ‘men knew not which most to admire, the over- 
whelming might of the one, or the resistless persuasion of the other.’ It differed also 
from the of Wirt. It had not his sparkling thoughts-—his beautiful imagery, 
his enchanting figures, yet it had its own peculiar effects, and left the hearer astonished 
and entranced. Lee delighted not so much in the flowers of Rhetoric ; he strove prin 
cipally to pres®nt his argument in the most striking light. In this he was eminently 
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successful. Prejudice might create obstinacy for a while, but when our orator arose, 
his sound argumentative eloquence would irresistibly triumph over paltry objections and 
doubts. 

Richard Henry Lee holds a high rank alls the orators of our country. His har- 
mony, his rich cadence, his mild yet convinemg eloquence have procured him the envi- 
able title of ‘The American Cicero.” He seldom prepared for debate, and when he 
spoke, it was the outpouring of his true feeling, the concentrated results of his reading 
and his reflection, and the lessons of his experience and observation. He did not urge 
his views with the boldness and arrogance of a dictator, but modest and retiring, his ve- 
ry diffidence increased the effect of his eloquence. Firm and collected during the severe 
trials of the revolution, he advocated the great questions of government in tones that 
made the traitor cower, the drooping to cheer, and in a manner so enchanting, that as- 
semblies of the most grave listened with astonishment and delight. In the words of an- 
other—“ while his eloquence was free from those stiff and technical restraints, which the 
habits of forensic speaking are so apt to generate, he had all the legal fearning which is 
necessary for the statesman. He was ready for any subject as soon ai announced, and 
his speech was.s copious, so rich, so mellifluous, set off with such be'vitching cadence 
of voice, and such captivating grace of action, that while you listened to him you desi- 
red to hear nothing superior ; and indeed thought him perfect.” Calmly and dispassion- 
ately he depicted the injustice of England, and in an equally mild though earnest man- 
ner,,he showed the only way of redress, and the dire necessity of resorting to that way. 
And when war began to rage, his eloquence was heard, amid the voice of his other illus- 
trious compatriots, in the language of persuasion and cheer. 

Great men shine on great occasions; and when Richard Henry Lee moved in the 
Continental Congress, ‘that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be free and 
independent States,’ it was then that he made one of his most brilliant efforts. ‘Then 
did he more clearly manifest his peculiar eloquence ; and great was its effects. When 
he commenced, his graceful manner, and the manly intonation of his voice, secured him 
universal attention. Ashe proceeded, when his soul became absorbed in his subject, 
and his rich, copious language gushed forth without restraint, the eyes of all were rivet- 
ted upon him, and their very spirit drank in his melody. While he pleaded for the in- 
dependence of his country, all his energy seemed to be aroused:—“ why,” said he, “do 
we longer delay? Why still deliberate? Let this happy day give birth to an American 
republic. Let her arise, not to devastate and to conquer, but to re-establish the reign 
of peace and of law. The eyes of Europe are fixed upon us; she demands of us a liv- 
ing example of freedom, that may exhibit a contrast in the felicity of the citizen, to the 
ever increasing tyranny which desolates her polluted shores. She invites us to prepare 
an asylum, where the unhappy may find solace, and the persecuted repose. She en- 
treats us to cultivate a propitious soil, where that generous plant which first sprung and 
grew in England, but is now withered by the poisonous blasts of Scottish tyranny, may 
revive and flourish, sheltering under its salubrious and interminable shade, all the un- 
fortunate of the human race.” ‘Thus the orator continued in his enchanting style, and 
when he had finished, the tones of his eloquence still rang on the ears of his audience, 
like the echo of some unearthly voice dying in the far distance. His eloquence consist- 
ed not so much in fitful bursts, overpowering while they last, but it was a continual 
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gushing stream, pouring forth its refreshing waters in lavish abundance, and gladdening 
all around. 

But to go more into detail would require the knowledge and observation of a contem- 
porary. Some of the most brilliant efforts of Lee have never been handed down to us, 
and the scanty descriptions which have reached us can give, no doubt, but a faint idea 
of the eloquence of that great man. It is much to be wished, indeed, that we possessed 
more ef the oratorical displays of the sages of seventy-six. Alla writer cen do, is, to 
seize a few bold outlines, and fill up the rest from his own experience and imagination. 
But the fame of Richard Henry Lee cannot be questioned at this day: the judgement 
ot his contemporaries, and the universal tribute of his countrymen have assigned the 
great patriot a rank upon which envy may frown in vain, and which the efforts of jealousy 


and calumny will only serve to render more conspicuous. =. 





Original. 


THE DEAD, THE DEAD—WHERE ARE THEY? 


1. 
The dead, the dead—where are they ? 


BY CLAVIUS, 


vi. 


Some—in our western forests, 


The forms of hallowed ones— Where fearlessly they tred— 
The strong, the beautiful, the brave— The young—the bold—the aged— 
Our own Columbia’s sons ? Now lie beneath the sod. 
ul. vil. 
The days of bliss and giadness— Some—where a marble pillar 
Of undissembled mirth, Rears up its lofty head, 
When those bright ones were with us, To tell the world where rested 
Have passed away from earth. The dead—the voiceless dead. 
ML. vil. 
Where sleep they ?—Some far away Some—where no costly tablet 
From the dear home they cherish’d, Commemorates the fame 
Where in the land of strangers Of those who should not perish, 
*Mid darkest strife they’ve perish’d. Bereft of e’en a name. 
1v. 1x. 
Some—beneath the ocean’s tide Some—where the mournful willow 
Which rolls as darkly now Hangs o’er their silent tomb, 
As when it met, and parted As if to add fresh sadness 
Around the shattered prow. Unto the sleeper’s doom. 
¥. x. 
Some—by the home where childhood Where sleep they ? it matters not,— 
And manhood once had moved, If neath the cold wet sod, 
Where sweet affections brightened Or under the bounding deep— 
The hearth they all had loved. Fhat place is known to God. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Reapers, our May number is before you. May it prove as refreshing to your spirit 
as the first breeze of the opening morn. May our humble efforts to entertain, while we 
strew one evening hour with our wayward thoughts, not prove unsuccessful ; and may 
your garland for this spring month be, an approving smile and a hand of fellowship.— 
Believing that you will grant us this, we, in return, wish for you a full enjoyment of all 
the gifts of Providence. 

LITERARY NOTICES 


Tue Nassau Montuty. Weare glad to see that our friends at Princeton College 
are not behind the spirit of the age, and have added one more periodical to the literature 
of New Jersey. We have received the second and third numbers of their Nassau 
Monthly. The articles—all original—are distinguished by depth of thought—concise- 
ness, and ability. The first number has not come to hand. We wish the enterprise 
success. > 

Tne Crassic, on Cottece Montuty. The last number of this periodical, published 
at Middletown, Conn. is on our table. It is decidedly one of the best College Month- 
lies in our land, and reflects honor—both for the neatness of its mechanical execution, 
and the high order of its articles—on the Institution and State, from which it originates. 
We commend it to every lover of sound literature. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Principe’ is under consideration. We should like to hear from the writerona — 
sounder and more appropriate subject. He must think long and deep! ' 

‘Immortalis’ must practice writing more, and not long to become immortal too soon. 

‘P’ is inadmissible; yet let him not be discouraged, for he gives evidence of a vigor- 
ous mind. 

We have some other articles, which shall be returned to the authors as desired. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 

The commencement of Rutgers College will be held on the fourth Wednesday in July, 
instead of the third Wednesday, as heretofore. ; 

The Collegiate year will open on the first day of October, instead of on the fifteenth 
September. 

Annuat Appagess. The Rev. Robert J. Breckenridge, D. D., has accepted the in- 
vitation to deliver the annual address before the Peithessophian and Philoclean Societies 
of our College, on the 26th of July, the day preceding Commencement, at the request 
of the Peithessophian Society. 

Tue Term. The Summer term opens to-day, and most of the students have return- 
ed in fine health and spirits, to enter upon their respected duties. And we predict that 
it will be a term distinguished for the intense application of the members of each depart- 
ment, for there is an increasing interest awakened throughout the State and Church in 
behalf of our endeared Alme Mater. 








